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LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS FROM FRIENDS. 

Colonel Parker was an educational hero, devoted to the 
improvement of methods in the elementary school. He showed 
great fertility of resources in discovering devices to secure self- 
activity in the pupils. His amiability, his devotion to the cause, 
and his contagious enthusiasm made him a myriad of personal 
friends, and many myriads of disciples who will mourn his 
death. His good work will live on and bless the generations 
yet to come. W. T. Harris, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

Colonel Parker made a distinct impression upon American 
education, because he first presented to the intelligence of the 
country the unwisdom of mechanical methods in instruction. 
It is quite possible that his philosophy was not new, but he was 
the first American teacher who had the force of character to put 
it in operation in a prominent New England town, and he pos- 
sessed the accomplishments as a writer and speaker to command 
for it the attention of the country. He saw, long before the 
great body of American teachers, that children are not to be 
taught like dogs and parrots, by memorization, but by gaining 
their interest and starting their powers into activity. He was 
derided, but he commanded a hearing ; he was opposed, but 
opposition made him more aggressive. He was extreme and 
intolerant, and the country never accepted his doctrines in their 
completeness ; but in very large measure his contentions have 
come to be universally adopted. It could hardly have been so 
but for his aggressiveness and intolerance. He broke out new 
roads, and it could only be done by harsh and heavy imple- 
ments. He was a ready writer, and an accomplished, even 
unique, public speaker. He was an inspiration, and a very wel- 
come one, in all educational gatherings. Withal, his was a 
genial spirit, a sympathetic nature. He made friends, even dis- 
ciples, of his students, and the elements in his unusual character 
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drew unto him all who came within his reach. His death is a 
loss to American education, but he has a place in our educa- 
tional history, and it is secure. Half a million American teach- 
ers will be pained at the news of his death, and would like the 
sad privilege of laying a flower upon his bier. 

A. S. Draper, 

President University of Illinois. 

My life in Chicago is a little longer than was Colonel Par- 
ker's. I have watched him through all the strain and stress of his 
tireless career, and in it all I detected that enthusiasm for lib- 
erty, that love of childhood, that devotion to progress, which 
made him so persuasive an influence, his presence perhaps more 
felt at a distance than near at hand. He was a pioneer who 
took the knocks that make it the easier for those who follow. 
If only they would appreciate this and press forward with the 
banner that has fallen from the hands of their leader, it is well. 
A brave heart has ceased to beat ; may the hearts of his friends 
beat the more heroically ! Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

In Colonel Parker I lose a valued friend, and the young peo- 
ple of the United States one who gave his life to their service ; 
but while we mourn the wise and gentle man gone, we rejoice 
that he has so impressed his spirit and ideas on his pupils that 
his work will be carried on, and his influence spread in ever- 
widening circles as time goes on. 

Alexander Graham Bell. 

It is difficult to write with moderation about Colonel Parker 
now. There has not been time to recover from the shock of 
sudden separation. Strong personal attachment is not perhaps 
the most favorable condition for discriminating judgment. To 
me he was the most original and interesting personality promi- 
nently identified with popular education since the time of Pesta- 
lozzi. While he was far more happily conditioned than the 
Swiss reformer, he was at the same time immeasurably his 
superior as a teacher and leader. He was completely liberated 
from the old knowledge ideal of the Renaissance. What Mon- 
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taigne had made the theme of his scholarly essays on education, 
Colonel Parker had embodied in a school. He not only reiter- 
ated forever the maxim of Comenius, that we learn to do by 
doing, but he supplied to little children the conditions for the 
most rational and helpful doing. He did not content himself 
with joining Rousseau in withering condemnation of the verbal- 
ism and mechanism of the schools, but he made a school that 
was at the same time a beautiful home, where childhood was 
dignified by the ministry of the wisest and best teachers that 
money could employ. There is no teacher in all our common 
country that is not his debtor. He was always insisting, with all 
of the vehemence of his tremendous power, that education is the 
supreme concern of the state, and that teaching is incomparably 
the most important and the most elusively difficult of all the 
arts, and that within the narrow round of the school there is 
ample space for the exercise of the rarest gifts that lift the 
divinely selected souls above their fellows. He is the last of 
his race. He was vastly larger than his philosophy. Our 
grievous loss is this great personality, so unique, so magnetic, 
so personal, that no doctrine can ever take its place. 

Dr. John W. Cook, 

President Northern Illinois Slate Normal School. 

I am shocked beyond expression at the news of the death of 
Colonel Parker, a friend of many years, and one whose strong, 
virile personality had won its way deep into the hearts of thou- 
sands of the men and women of America. The whole history of 
American education has never seen purer idealism or more sin- 
cere devotion than Colonel Parker's. He believed in democracy 
with all the fervor of his nature, and his love for the child and 
childhood knew no limits. As a great inspiring force who was 
impatient of artificial trammels and of formulas when life and 
spirit were at stake, he has had no equal in our public-school service. 
His heroism in the schoolroom will be vividly remembered long 
after his unselfish service to his country on the field of battle 
has faded into history. His death is, to me, a deep personal 
loss, and I sympathize profoundly with his friends and associates 
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of many years, who have labored with him for as lofty an ideal 
as has ever been conceived by the human mind, namely, the 
ideal of a free and educated democracy. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

President Columbia University. 

1 have known Colonel Parker and his work ever since he 
began at Quincy, Massachusetts. The country loses in him one 
of the greatest educators we have ever had. Elementary educa- 
tion in this country owes more to him during the last twenty 
years than to any other man. He has been a magnificent fer- 
ment, stimulating activity everywhere, and breaking up monotony 
and routine, to which education as by an iron law always gravi- 
tates. Few have ever been more devoted lovers of children and 
of the teacher's work, or done more to infect both those within 
and those without the rank of the profession with this passion. 
His function has been not unlike that which Socrates ascribed to 
himself, that of a gadfly to stir up the magnificent but sluggish 
Athenian people. No man in the profession would be so widely 
and deeply mourned. G. Stanley Hall, 

President Clark University. 



